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ABSTRACT 

The study deternined the effects of using criterion 
referr^nced reading tests on children enrolled in nigrant education 
programs. The aain purpose was establishing educational continuity 
through interstate cooperation. The study involved sigrant students 
in grades K-6 fron Texas (a hone base State) prograns who arrived in 
the Indiana (a receiving State) programs. A systeaatic search for a 
viable population was nade and a research design generated; but 
because of poor crop conditions in Indiana, the Texas target group 
did not appear in sufficient nuabers to actualize the research plan. 
The new project goal was to introduce the criterion referenced 
approach into several Indiana cooperative sigrant education prograas 
to determine the type of problems encount'ered fron a variety of 
sources, nigrant programs in Elwood, Walton, and converse 
administered the Criterion Reading materials to their students and 
reported teachers* perceptions. Some findings were: (1) overall the 
teachers' response to this approach was positive and (2) most highly 
valued were the materials' diagnostic nature as well as the concept 
of educational continuity and visible evidence of progress made 
possible through this approach. Many Indiana teachers felt that 
initiating th« tests was time consuming in a short term progran anri 
that more teaching could be spent with the children if the tests were 
instituted at the home base state. (Author/NQ) 
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ABSTRACT 




The purpoBe of this study was to determine the effects of the use of 
criterion-referenced reading tests on children enrolled in migrant education 
programs with the main purpose of establishing educational continuity 
through interstate cooperation. Tvo states involved in this study are 
Texas, a home base state for migrants, and Indiana, one of the receiving 
states. 

A systematic search for a viable population was made and a research 
design vaa generated. Because of poor crop conditions in Indiana, the 
targeted group from Texas did not appear in sufficient numbers to actuslize 
the research plan. Another approach was adopted using other populations in 
which criterion-referenced reading tests were utilised and the perceptions 
of the teachers reported. 

Overall the Irdiana teachers' response to the criterion-referenced 
reading approach was positive. Most highly valued vere the diagnostic 
nature of the materials as well as the concept of educational continuity and 
visible evidence of progress which were made possible through this approach. 
Many Indiana teachers expressed the view that initiating the criterion- 
referenced reading tests were time consuming in a short term program and 
that more teaching time could be spent with migrant children if the tests 
were instituted at the home base state. 

Because of this study in Indiana, many of the US migrant education 
programs will utilize a criterion-referenced reading approach for the 197^- 
1975 school year. 
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CHAPTER Z 



BACKGROUND OF THE PROBLEM 



Introduction 

The problems of alsrent laborers who harvest agricultural crops 
throughout this country are many. One of the greatest of all the 
problems created by transient style living and interstate travel is that 
of educating migrant children. Only through the acquisition of an 
education which allows a youngster from a migrant background to compete 
equally with advantajed youngsters in the opportunities and re^rards 
that American society has to offer, will the intergererational trans- 
mission of the migrant life style and Its many problems be alleviated. 

Rivera pinpoints the problems of educators who are attempting to 

meet the educational need of migrant children. He states: 

Educators In those areas where the migrant Is employed 
are being challenged to establish a continuum In the edu- 
cational structure of the migrant youngster. This is possibly 
an Insurmountable task since everything we do in education 
today Is geared aroxmd a static population — a school year 
of 9^5 months or l83 days, teacher assignments and textbooks, 
bus schedules. The basic factor that heretofore has pro- 
hibited an equal educational opportunity for a migrant child 
has been his mobility he resides or maintains a hone base 
in such states as Texas, California, and Florida for 5h to 
6 months. The remainder of the year he travels in groups or 
alone to such states as I^ichlgan, New York, Washington, Oregon, 
and Tennessee. 1 

A 1969 evaluation report of migrant education in Texas Indicates 
spGciflc educational problems that result from a life style over which 
a migrant child and his parents have no control and one to which ed- 



^Vldal A. Rivera, "The Forgotten Ones: Children of the Migrants," 
The National Elementary Principal , Vol. L, Novem>er, 1970, p. U2. 
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uuational systems in this country have failed to respond adequately. 

The report states: 

Although the study Indicated that the project schools are 
more adequately meetlnft the educational and social needs of 
the migrant child than are non-project schools, several needs 
and problems common to any migrant popul.ation were identified: 

1. Mobility, causing curriculum, teacher and program discon- 
tinuities . 

2. Retardation, both in age-grade placement and achievement. 
The typical migrant student is overaged and under-achieving. 

3. Language barriers, such as monolingued (Spanish-speaking) 
migrant students in schools were only English is allowed, 
some school staff attitudes hostile to the use of Spanish, 
and little opportunity for learning and expressing ideas 
in a bilingual atmosphere. 

h. Poverty, involving many unmet physical needs such as hunger, 
clothing, housing, and health. 

5. Dysfunctional information transfer system, making it almost 
impossible to move educational information about the child 
with the child. 

6. Community non-involvement, with the few school-home contacts 
being problem oriented and little use being made of 
community service-assistance agencies. 

7. Dysfunctional personality characteristics, including lack of 
identity, alienation, anxiety, fear, shame, low motivation, 
low interest, low aspiration level, negative self-image. 

8. High dropout rate and low retention in secondary schools. 

9. Dysfunctional school responses to migrants, inclu-illng, in 
some instances, little concern on the part of teachers and 
adridnistrators , evidence of prejudice and other poor attitudes, 
unprepared teachers , inadequate programs , poor materials , poor 
facilities, inadequate diagnostic means, inadequate support 
personnel, and low per pupil expenditure.^ 

The above list bears witness to the gross failure of state education 
agencies to relate adequately to^the problems of migrant children. Each 
of the listed problems are not discrete items, but interdependent and 
linked to each other in a relationship of cumulative effect. 

If such an assumption is true, then it would seem logical to assume 
that a change in one or more problem areas will have an effect upon the 
others 



Evaluation of Migrant Education in Texas: A Summary , Southwest 
Educational Develonment Comoration, lOfiO, p. h, 
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The UnifortA Migrant Record Transfer Systea with its rapid means 
of sending and retrieving information regarding a migrant child is 
useless unless the information enables that child's teacher to make a 
quick decision which will provide continuity in that child's education* 
Normative-referenced tests provide percentiles or grade equivalent scores 
which are of v«ry limited usage to a teacher who wishes to make proper 
placement of the migrant child in educational materials. Too often* 
migrant children are re-taught skills they have already, mastered and by 
the time the teacher is fully aware of this, many children have moved to 
another school and another teacher, repeating a wasteful and destructive 
approach wlxlch further retards the education of the migrant child. 

An investigation of an approach to end this wasteful process, attempting 
to replace the present approach with specific knowledge of reading skill 
mastery and continue the child on to the next level of reading competency 
through the use of criterion-referenced reading tests in an Interstate 
cooperation design is the major thrust of this study. 

St atement of the Problem 

A study design wais utilized in an »;>ffort to investigate a viable 

approach to educational continuity in migrant education through inter- 
state cooperation among selected migrant education programs in Texas and 
Indiana. One of the most important areas of the curriculum, reading, 
was Lelected as the focus of study. Investigated also are the barriers, 
handicaps, and other kinds of problems inherent in attempting to study 
a highly mobile and often unpredictable population. 

Objectives of the Study 

Tlie general objectives of this project were: 



1. Ito provide a continuum in the Instruetlonal area of reading 
through the inter-Btate use and information transmission of 
criterion-referenced reading tests in migrant education programs. 

2. To determine if the use of criterion-referenced tests in an inter- 
state cooperation design in selected migrant education programs 
results in greater reading skill development than in those selected 
migrant education programs In which this appraoch Is not used. 

3> To investigate and make specific recommendations for inter«>state 
cooperati've designs in migrant education programs which can be 
of greater benefit to the education of migrant children based 
upon the resxilts of this study. 

In order to determine if the general objectives were realized) the 

following questions were formulated: 



1. Can an effective educational continuum in the area of reading be 
established for migrant children? 

2, Will the use of criterion-referenced reading test enable migrant 
children to learn the necessary reading skills at a more rapid 
rate I than its non-use? 

3« Can the resiilts of reading skill competencies as identified by 
use of criterion-referenced tests by: 

a. easily transferred on the present migrant record system? 
bt easily interpreted and utilized by teachers? 

h. Will a design of interstate cooperation resvilt in greater skill 
accumulation in reading? 

5. Will there be a difference in the gains in reading skills made 
by the project group be greater than the non-project group? 

6. Will there be a difference in the gains of males and females? 

7. Will there be a difference in the gains of migrant children depend- 
ing upon theli'* I»Q. scores as measured by standardized tests? 

8. Will there be a difference in the gains of children with a major 
reliance upon the Spanish language than those who do not? 

9. Will there be a difference in the Rains of children who attend 
school for 150 days per year than those who do not? 

10, Will there be a difference in the level of self concept expressf^d 
by project children and non-project children in grades 3-6? 
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Prceedurea 

In order to achieve the central purpose of determining a viable 
approach to educational continuity in the area of reading through a 
design of interstate cooperntion and the uae of eriterion-'referenced 
reading tests, a careful selection of the study population was made. A 
frequency count of the homeboae schools of five Indiana migrant education 
projects were made so that a concentration of the group to he studied 
vere made. Using a cross tabulation, five Texas migrant education programs 
were identified which provided the greatest number of migrant students to 
the five Indiana migrant education programs. 

Cooperation was sought in the spring of 1973 from the Texas migrant 
education programs and those which did cooperate were provided criterion- 
referenced reading tests and materials, an intensive workshop session 
in Texas regarding the stud;.* <Mid the use of the materials as well as 
report sheets on which to record significant data. 

The test results and the tost booklets ^rere shipped to Indiana to 
await the arrival of the study population of migrant students. 

Several workshop sessions were held in Indiana for teachers and 
administrators from the five selected Indiana migrant education programs 
to familiarize them with the criterion-referenced testing approach, the 
materials, and the scope and nature of the project to be attempted. 

Originally, a pre—Lest/ post test design was planned so that results 
of the study group migrant children exposed to criterion-referenced reading 
tests could be compared with those migrant children from the same school 
districts who traveled away from Texas, but were not exposed to the 
criterion-referenced reading approach. 

A number of factors prevented the original study plan from being 

o 
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followed 80 that alternative approaches were attempted which are discusaed 
in Chapter 111. 



Scope and Limitations 

The scope of this study was limited to selected migrant education 
programs in both Indiana and Texas in an attempt to evolve continuity 
in the education of migrant children through a design of interstate 
cooperation. Although many considerations are necessary in planning and 
maintaining educational continuity, only one area was considered, reading. 
Tnis was studied through the use of criterion-referenced tests marketed 
by Random House under the title, Criterion Reading* 

In addition to the limitations of population and curricular area; 
the study was limited by restricting the focus to children in the elementary 
grades. 



Basic Assumptions 

This study was dependent upon the following basic assumptions: 

1. Adequate cooperation to conduct the study would be obtained 
from both Indiana and Texas migrant education programs. 

2. Information regarding; the identification of a viable study 
population could be obtained through the two Migrant Student 
Record Transfer System terminals in Indiana. 

3. Teachers and administrators in both Indiana and Texas migrant 
education programs selected for the study would diligently 
utilize the criterion-referenced reading tests and provide the 
necessary information so that a proper analysis could be made 
of the data collected. 

h. Some measure of reliability of the relocation of migrant 

children from the previous (1972) year would occur as adults 
returned to Indiana to harvest crops during the summer. 

5. The tests selected for use were readily available, valid and 
reliable, and appropriate for use with migrant children. 



OrftanlaatJon of the Study 

This investigation is organized into the following sections 

Chapter I Introduction and Problem Statement 

Review of Related Literature 

Methods and Procedures 

Presentation and Analysis of Data 

Summary, Conclusions « and Heconunendations 



Chapter II 
Chapter III 
Chapter IV 
Chapter V 
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CHAPTER II 

REVIEW OP RELATED LITERATURE 

The lack of Buecess of the present educational design in providing 

for the education of migrants is documented in a number of ways* Perhaps 

tho most telling of these reports is the Evaluation of Migrant Education 

in Texas : A Summary which discusses the education attainment and 

conditions of 6^,000 migrant students in Texas. Several of the entries 

attest to the need for further efforts to he made in migrant education. 

The following comments should he studied carefully; 

The migrant child spends four to six 
months away from his home base, each 
year missing at least one-third of a 
school year. Academic retardation soon 
places tiie child considerably behind the 
resident school child, with the gap 
widening with each year. 3 

Generally, migratory children have been 
unable to attain stabilized and continu- 
ous academic instruction. A 15-year-old 
child in |;he third or fourth grade is not 
uncommon. ^ 

For example, only ih percent of all migrant 
students In Texas are enrolled In sec- 
ondary schools - Source: Survey of Migrant 
Students In Texas (SEDL, Ilay, 1968).^ 

Rapid mobility of migrant children coupled with an educational approach 
geeured for accommodating stable youngsters has produced a panorama of 
national failure In adequately providing for an education which considers 
the characteristics and needs of migrant children. This Is not to say that 



• ^Evaluation of Migrant Education In Texas : A Summary , op « cit . > p. 10. 
^^Ibid. 

^ Evaluation of Mgrant Education In Texas : A Summary , op . clt > , p. 32. 
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thQro has been a lack of effort, but that the present efforts have produced 
very limited effects* 

One of the big problem areas which has not been resolved has been that 
of providing a continous education program design which can follow the 
migrant child wherever he goes* The migrant child is heir to an ineffective 
educational design which is local in nature and lacks the ability to take 
the migrant child and advance him to the next skill level in the academic 
subjects* The resultant effects of exposure to education in fragmentary 
form is a confused » low achieving learner whose potential is rarely, if ever, 
realized* 

The Texas evaluation report state that even within that state, problems 

of educational continuity exist in project schools with special programs 

for migrant children* Consider the meaning of the following comments: 

The proJc3ct school, it appears, is adjusting 
itself to the needs of the migrant child. 
However, the widely varied, trial and error 
techniques and methods employed in meeting 
these needs suggest that inconsistent and ill- 
defined notions still exist concerning the 
special educa^ .onal and social needs of the 
migrant child. ^ 

Further evidence for the need for a viable educational plan for migrant 
children which transcends the local school and even the state can be found 
in the recommendations of the National Committee on the Education of Migrants. 
In their 1971 report, they state: 



ivaluation of f4igrant Education in Texas : A Summary , op . cit . , p. 30. 
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It has been the Committee* a belief that 
solutions to the educational problems of 
migrant children are not to be found in 
the hit or miss manner of present patterns 
of program development by the states and 
local school districts.'^ 

This committee indicates a need for an approach which is built on 

interstate cooperation^ They state: 

Migrant children are found at some time during 
the year in each of U? states. (Only Alaska, 
Hawaii and Bhode Island report no use of migrant 
farm labor*) Most of these children will live 
for various periods of time in two or more states* 
Their periods of migration do not coincide with 
the school term, but rather include, as 
a rule, the end of one term in the spring 
and the beginning of another in the fall* 
Therefore their education shoixld become 
the concern of more than one school dis- 
trict in more than one state* Given these 
patterns of migration, the education of 
migrant children ir a problem, national 
in scope cmd interstate in nature* Any 
effort to provide for migrant children's 
educational needs must likewise be nation- 
wide and include the many states involved.^ 

Furthermore, they suggest: 

The nationwide and interstate? nature of 
the migrant child's educational problems 
calls not for hf separate ways of attack- 
ing the problem, but for national leader- 
ship and planning which exhibit a united 
purpose and determination to find the mig- 
rant child wherever he is and meet his 
needs whatever they may be* 9 

Agreement for this position can be foxmd in the position taken 
by Rivera* He states: 



' ^Wednesday's Children ^ A Report on Programs Funded under the Migrant 
Amendment to Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, New 
York, National Committee on the Education of Jligrant Children, 19T1> P» 5» 

Qlbid> 

Wednesday's Children , op * cit > , p*T* 
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In order to effect a significant program of assistance 
to the migrant worker and his children » the approach 
must be national* In the area of education » a nation- 
al approach means Interstate cooperatlon—an exchange 
of Ideas I curriculum approaches » and methodology; a 
call for Imagination and creativity in our schools; a 
need to bridge state lines by cooperatively planning 
an educational program. Our thinking must become as 
mobile as the children ve serve. But hov do ve 
educate a mobile population? This, then, is the issue-- 
a challenge, as American as apple ple.^^ 

This need for venturing beyond locsQ. and state planning approaches 

for increasing the effectiveness of educational effort is underscored by 

Rivera in other psorts of his article. He says: 

Today, migrant education must become a top priority in 
the educationcil systems that serve these youngsters. 
The need for interstate cooperation has been established, 
and its product is a reality. Increased efforts must be 
made, however, if we are going to provide a meaningful 
continuum of education for all children. 

Again, his point is made as he includes among his recommendations 

for directions in migrant education; 

Seek alternatives to state-by-state planning of educational 
programs that negates a continuing instructional plan for 
migrant children. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Migrant Labor listed among its recommen- 
dations for migrajat education: 

... better interstate coordination, exch£uige of teachers, 
techniques, and recommendations.^-^ 

The almost, classic. Children at the Crossroad which describes 
national problems and efforts in migrant education states: 



^^Rivera, 0£. cit . > p. 43* 

11 Ibid. p. hh. 

l^ Ibid . 

l^ Children at the Cyoasroad ^ A Report of State Programs for the 
Education of Migrant Children under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, U.S. Office of Education, 1970 > p. hi. 
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Whatever progress is made vlll be rooted in the cooperative 
efforts of Federal* State and local governments.^'^ 

Perhaps I the need for Interstate cooperation can be underscored by 

the following! 

There are no qtulck answers to migrant education* but migrant 
children all over the country are benefiting from further 
consolidation of the national effort «^ 

Still, the diverse patterns in which migrant families move, present 

special chalenges for improving migrant education program. 

The challenges that the states face in meeting the needs 
of migrant children are many. The states that have these 
children in their schools for up to six months must plan 
a program based on late entries and early withdrawcdSi 
usually froa. the middle of October through April. Other 
states must plan "summer programs," often misnauned because 
they necessarily overlap into the regulctr school. Other 
challenges involve the entire spectrum of academic and 
supportive services. 

A recent improvement in migrant education has been the establishment 
of the Uniform Migrant Student Record Transfer System. This national 
network carries the potential for the rapid transfer of student information 
through quick access to student records. As the vehicle for migrant 
student record transfer develops and improves its efficiency, a fresh 
look should be taken at the student data which is transmitted and its 
utility to the teacher, if she is to provide contlnxxity for that migrant 
student's education. 

According to the Texas evaluation report: 

Administrators reported using tests, teachers' Judgment, 
and records or report cards as criteria for placement of 
the migrant child in a pcurbicular grade level. 



i^ibid. 

Rivera, og,. clt « , p. U2. 



•^' ^Eveauatlon of Migrant Education in Texas ; A Siimmary , op . clt . , p. 22. 
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'i'his is th»i type of information presently being sent from the 
migrant student record system. Clearly, a grade equivalent score i a 
percentile or stanine rating have limited usage in educational placement 
of children who move rapidly from one school district to euiother« 

The National Committee on the Education of Migrant Children takes 

a position which would he supported by many people involved in migrant 

education programs throughout the country. They declare: 

The initiative for educational planning and implementation must 
he assumed by the Migrant Progreuns Branch of the United States 
Office of Education. It must assist the states and local pro- 
jects to more clearly define progreun objectives and components 
which are built on specific assessment of the individual educa- 
tional needs and interests of the migrant children served, and 
on consultation with migrant parents abc it their educational 
aspirations for their children. l8 

Regarding the migrant student record system^ the committee states; 

Major energies and concerns of both the national staff and 
the states have been devoted to the development of an Inter- 
state Record Transfer System. The Arkansas Education Depart- 
ment was funded in 1969 for the amount of $U26»150 to develop 
the System which was to operate manually for fiscal year 1970 
and become mechanized in 1971. NCEMC has made an effort to 
evaluate this phase of the program since its stage of develop- 
ment is such that evaluation at this time would, we believe, have 
little significance. However, it should be noted, that while 
local administrators in those schools visited by NCEMC observers 
are complying with record keeping procedures, they do not share 
the optimism of the nationed and state leade'.*s that a record .g 
system will solve their problems in education migrant children. 

Thus, a need for building an educational program for migrant children 

based on an assessment of individual needs and interests is apparent. But, 

how can this be done by teachers in local school systems if the information 

they receive is of a general, rather than specific indication of educational 



^^ Wednesday's Children , op . cit . , p. 117. 
Ibid , p. 6. 
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attainment? It^s no wonder that teachers i at the present » see 
little help arriving from the newly operationalized migrant otudent 
record system* 

>Iowever» a recently developed diagnostic instrument is commercially 
available which has the potential for providing teachers with a specific 
assessment of student achievement— criterion-referenced tests • Avail- 
ability of these tests, presently, is limited to the areas of reading, 
reading-language, and mathematics » 

This researcher has published a paper which describes the applica- 
tion of this type of instrument to migrant education* (See Appendix A) 

One C€uinot attack the many problems in migrant education in a 
global fashion, but attempt to concentrate upon a few problem areas, 
seeking viable solutions to these • Interstate cooperation should be 
attempted on a limited basis to determine the important areas of co- 
operation and define the conditions under which these can be effectively 
and efficiently accomplished. 

In summaiy, the literature reviewed lends support to the position 
that continuity in the education of migrant children is a high priority 
item in the list of problems to be solved or conditions to be overcome 
in the area of migrant education. Because of the frequent movement of 
migrant children covering many states, the need for federal monitoring 
of migreuxt education programs and the importance of interstate cooperation 
becomes readily apparent. 

Only one publication could be found that suggests the use of 
criterion-referenced tests in migrant education as a means of 
establishing educational continuity. This paper was authored by the present 
investigator of this study. 
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CHAPTER 111 
METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

P opulation 

Attenptlng to define a population for a study which endeavors to 
explore the possibility of educational continuity and interstate cooperation 
is a serious problem when working with students from the families of 
migrant agricultural workers* However, it was thought that several ap- 
proaches might be profitably explored • 

The first approach was to place a telephone call to the national 
data bank for migrant student records in Little Rock, Arkansas* This was 
made by Dr. Fred Croft, the State Supervisor for Migrant Education in 
Indiana* Since migrant records are totally computerized, it was requested 
that a frequency count be made of the number of migrant children coming to 
Indiana during 1972 by hometown or home school district* 

This would have enabled the study personnel to determine the greatest 
concentration of migrant students in no more than three school districts 
or hometowns from the home state, Texas. A cross tabvilation of Indiana 
school corporations which enrolled these same children during the summer 
and fall of 1972 would have identified the Indiana schools to be Included 
in the study* 

I^Iuch to the dismay of meuiy, the request could not be honored by the 
people in Little Rock* The reason given was that their computer was not 
programmed to produce such data* 

Step number two consisted of checking with the two terminal operators 
of the Migrant Record Trcuisfer System in Indiana to determine If a frequency 
coxint of migrant children by Texas hometown or home school coxild be made 
from their "chits*" Both operators felt that the needed Information could 
be generated from such an approach* 
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In an attempt to establish greater reliability, the records for 1971 i 
as veil as those for 1972 vere utilized. College students were hired on a 
part-time basis to code such items as eext grade, Texas hometown, Indiana 
migrant program attended, and year on optical scanner sheet s« From the 
optical scanner sheets, hollerith ccurds vere made through an electronic 
transfer system* 

A frequency count of the variables employed, as veil as a cross 
tabulation betveen Indiana schools and Texas tovns vas requested from the 
Computer Center at Ball State University. 

Almost 6600 cases had been recorded* This had taken many days and 
many hours of time* 

The computer print out revealed that 75 percent of the cases were 
vithout the hometovn or home school. The remaining 25 per cent vere 
thought to be too small a number on vhich to make reliable determinations to 
identify a study group. 

After conferring vith Dr. Croft, it vas thought that a check of each 
of the k2 migrant education programs in Indiana might produce enough records 
of the hometovns of migrant children to establish the location of the 
study groups in Texas. 

Using a letter approach vith follov-up telephone calls, only four of 
the k2 migrant education programs in Indiana vere able to produce the data 
requested. 

A frequency count vas made by hometowns in Texas. This is shovn in 
Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 

FREQUENCY COUNT OF THE TEXAS HOME BASES 
OF STUDENTS IN FIVE 1972 
INDIANA MIGRANT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



HOME BASE SCHOOLS Kokomo Huntington Walton Lebanon TOTALS 



Brownsville 


53 




5 




58 


Donna 


17 




21 




38 


Weslaco 


15 




h 




19 


Mission 






15 


16 


31 


Mercedes 


2 




22 


3 


27 


Sagle Pass 






19 




19 


Crystal City 




27 






27 


Laredo 


8 


8 


1 




17 


Mc Allen 


k 


U 




11 


19 


Mat ten 




1 






1 


Pharr 


13 




7 


6 


28 


Harlincen 






5 


u 


9 


Rosebud 


1 








1 


Bay City 


8 




5 




13 


Los Fresno s 


U 








U 


San Benito 


9 




3 




12 


San Antonio 


8 








8 


Plainsview 


6 








6 


Del Rio 


1 








1 


Edinburg 


5 




2 




7 


Abeline 


12 








12 


Alascosa 






2 




2 


Santa Rosa 


8 




10 




18 


Sebastain 






I| 




U 


McCallan 


5 








5 


Dallas 






2 




2 


Pinunitt 


1 








1 


Hutto 






1 




1 


Corpus Christ i 


2 








2 


Lorraine 


1 








1 


Sweetwater 


1 








1 


Lubbock 


8 








8 
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Additionally, a cross tabulation was made of the five Texas cities 
with the greatest concentration of migrant children by Indiana migrant 
education programs. This is shown in Table 2* 

TABLE 2 

A CROSS TABULATION OF THE FIVE MOST MENTIONED 
TEXAS HOME BASES OF STUDENT IN FIVE 
1972 INDIANA MIGRANT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 







K 


W 


L 


H 




Brownsville 


58 


53 


5 






Kokoso 


Donna 


38 


17 


21 






Kokomo 
Walton 


Mission 


31 




15 


16 




Walton 
Lebanon 


Crystal City 


27 








27 


Huntington 


Mercedes 


25 




22 


3 




Walton 



Once the cooperation of the Indiana migrant education programs 
was assured, contact was made in early spring "by Charles de la Garza 
of the Indiana Migrant Education Division with the identified Texas 
school districts* All of the school districts were willing to 
cooperate, except Brownsville which indicated an oversubscription to 
other migrant research projects. 

RESEARCH METHOD 

It was decided initially that all migrant children enrolled in 
the cooperating Texas schools would be given the Random House criterion- 
referenced reading tests. It was decided that those migrant children 
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from these Texas groups who etas to the project migrant education pro- 
grams in Indiana and were taught through the use of the criterion- 
referenced reading test would hecoae the experimental group. Other 
migrant children from the selected Texas schools who were not subjected 
to this particularised reading approach would become the control group. 

'The total estimate of subjects available for the study totaled 
over 1200, for the four selected Texas migrant programs. This is shown 
in Table 3. 

TABLE 3 

COMBINED TOTAL MIGRANT CHILDREN AVAILABLE FOR 
STUDY IH THE FOUR SELECTED TEXAS PROGRAMS 



Grade Level 


Number 


k 


150 


1 


185 


2 


165 


3 


IBO 


k 


180 


5 


175 


6 


200 




1235 Total 



Since this niamber was too large and too expensive for purposes of 
the study, a random sampling plan was devised with every third child 
tested from the programs with larger enrollment and every other child 
tested from the smaller programs » 

From this design, it was thought that a sufficiently larger number 
of children could be tested* Those children from th^. Tour selected 
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Texas programs who arrived In the Indiana migrant education programs 
selected for study who had missed being tested through the random 
sampling procedure In Texas, were to be tested In Indiana. 

This research design, It was thought, would allow a comparison of 
the effectiveness of the criterion-referenced reading approach In a 
sort of pre-test and post test plan. The achievement of those children 
In the experimental group who were subjected to the criterion-referenced 
reading approach in the five Indiana migrant programs could be compared 
with the reading achievement of migrant children from the same home 
base in Texas who were not exposed to the criterion-referenced reading 
approach. A post test was planned for November for both study groups 
at their home schools in Texas. Thirty-two pupil classifications were 
established in order to analyze the data. Included in the pupil class- 
ifications are the followinc variables: sex, English languat^ proficiency, 
school attendance and I.Q. These classifications are shown in Table U. 



TABLE k 



A 32 PUPIL TYPOLOGY GENERATED FROM THE CONTROL 
OF THE VARIABLES OF SEX, LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY, 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, AND I.Q. RAJfGxJ 







Lemguage 
Proficiency 


School 
Attendance 


I.Q. Range 


1. 


Female 


1 


1 


*• 80 


2. 


Female 


1 


2 


<80 


3. 


Female 


2 


1 


«: 80 


1 

h. 


Female 


2 


2 


< So 


5. 


Male 


1 


1 


< 80 


6. 


Male 


1 


2 


^ 80 


7. 


Male 


Z 


2 


< 80 


8. 


Male 


2 


2 


^ 80 


9. 


Female 


1 


1 


81-90 


10. 


Female 


1 


2 


81-90 


11. 


Female 


2 


1 


81-90 


12. 


Female 


2 


2 


81-90 


13. 


Male 


1 


1 


81-90 


Ih. 


Male 


1 


2 


81-90 


15. 


Male 


2 


1 


81-90 


l6. 


Male 


2 


2 


81-90 


IT. 


Female 


1 


1 


^\ -100 


18. 


Female 


M 
^. 


2 


91-100 


19. 


Female 


2 


1 


91-100 


20. 


Female 


2 


2 


91-100 


21. 


Male 


1 


1 


91-100 


22. 


Male 


1 


2 


91-100 


23. 


Male 


2 


1 


91-100 


2U. 


Male 


2 


2 


91-lUO 


25. 


Female 


1 


1 


> 100 


26. 


Female 


1 


2 


> 100 


27. 


Female 


2 


1 


^ 100 


28. 


Female 


2 


2 


> 100 


29. 


Male 


1 


1 


? 100 


30. 


Male 


1 


2 


> 100 


31. 


Male 


2 


1 


> 100 


32. 


Male 


2 


2 


> 100 
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The enploynent of a pupil classification allowed for comparison of 
achievement as meas\ired by gains registered in the criterion-referenced . 
reading test so that important variables as sex, English language profi- 
ciency, school attendance, and I.Q. , could be controlled. 

English Language proficiency was to be determined by a suitable instru- 
ment such as the Hofftaan Bilingual Scale. Students ranking on the 
higher end of the bilingualism scale will be classified as a 2 on this 
variable; others will be placed in the 1 category. 

School attendance is a very important variable which should be con- 
trolled in any statistical study of academic achievement of migrant 
youngsters. A study of migrant student records should enable the re- 
searcher to determine a cut-off point to determine a classification of 
1 or 2. Those with the greater number of attendance days in migrant 
education programs in Indiana will be ranked with a 1 and those with a 
lower number of attendance days will be ranked 2. 

I.Q., as measvired by standardized group intelligence scores, is 
c\ilturally biased and unreliable when applied to minority groups. Since 
the comparison is not between members of majority and minority group 
members, I.Q. scores derived from standardized tests can serve as an 
important variable to control. Because high correlations are found be- 
tween group I.Q. testing instruments, no attempt will be made to obtain 
scores from a single instrument. Fully realizing that I.Q. scores obtained 
from these instrvuaents do not measure the true intelligence of these 
migrant youngsters, the following classifications will be used for ease of 
analysis: I.Q. scores less-than 80, I.Q. scores between 81-90, I.Q. 
scores between 91-100, I.Q. scores beyond 100. 
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In order to measure the self concept change in children the Piers- 
Harris Children's Self Concept Scale was selected » 

A report form for data collection to be completed by the selected 
Texas migrant education programs can be found in Appendix B* 

Amending the Original Research Purpose 

Following the pre*-planning and establishment of study population » 
Charles de la Garza, in the early spring of 1973, invited cooperating 
selected Texas migrant programs to send migrant education directors and 
staff members including teachers and teacher aides to a series of meetings for 
orientation to the research project and the necessary training for using 
the adopted materials. Criterion Reading (published by Random House)* 

The two day meeting was held in McAllen, Texas, with not only good 
attendance and representation from the Texas migrant education programs 
of Mission, Mercedes, CrystetL City, and Donna, evident, but a real spirit 
of cooperation, interest, concern for the educational continuity of 
migrant children, and a fascination for the purposes of the research 
project as well* 

Following the training session, the pre*test (or outcome books) as 
well as the record sheets were shipped from Texas to Indiana to await 
the arrival of migrant youngsters for the summer program* 

In late spring, an orientation and training session was held in 
Kbkomo, Indiana, for teachers and administrators who would be using the 
Criterion Reading materials* The migrcuit education programs of Kokomo, 
Walton, and Lebanon were well represented. Huntington x/ith an autumn 
migrant program$did not send representatives to this meeting* Here, 
again, the teachers and administrators were more-than-willing to cooperate 
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because they saw the need for educational continuity and es^ressed belief 
in the potential of criterion-referenced tests as a vehicle for such 
continuity. 

The record sheets were copied and distributed to program directors 
with the procedure established that as migrant children arrived in their 
summer programs, the sheets could be checked to determine if the child 
were part of the random sample tested in Texas, If the child's name 
appeared on the list, they were to call the study director's office and 
the test booklet would be sent to them immediately. If the child was 
from one of the selected Texas migrant programs but not tested, the 
test was to be administered in Indiana upon entry of the child in the 
summer migrant program. 

Process books, as well as other materials necessary to utilize the 
Criterion Reading approach fully were in the possession of each of the 
selected Indiana migrant education prograjn. Consultants were made 
available from the migrant division of the Indiama State Office of Public 
Instruction for assistance to teachers and administrators using the 
Criterion Reading materials in their migrant education program. 

Vniat had been designed asxd executed was thought to be a viable plan 
for realizing the aims and purposes of the study. Such a study has not 
been attempted previously and so it was with much euiticipation and Lope 
that this one was tried. 

All the factors which could be controlled, were. Much human endeavor, 
thinking, cooperation, and planning had gone into the study. The one 
factor which could not be controlled was the weather, 

A rainy spring in Indiana had delayed the planting of the tomato 
crop several weeks which would not appear co be a problem of any magnitude. 
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but coupled with a summer characterized by cool temperature, it proved 
disastrous for this study. The Texas migrant children who had been 
identified to be included in the study, vho had appeared in quantity in 
other years, simply did not enroll in any migrant education programs in 
Indiana during 1973 in any workable population dusters* 

One of the targeted sites for the study in Indiana, Lebanon, had 
an insufficient number of migrant children to even open a progr€un« 
This vas the first time in five years that this has happened. Kokomo 
and Walton did open migrant programs but with very few children from the 
Texas home sites previously identified for this study. Huntington, which 
has hixi autiamn program, repeated a simileur pattern with from 1 to 2 children 
in each grade from the Texas home base sites included in this study. 
See Appendix C for several newspaper articles which give the full story 
of the effects of the weather on migrants dn Indiana. 

Although migrant agricultural workers are employed in other 
harvesting and food processing operations, the tomato industry in 
Indiana outranks all other activities of this type as a source of eniplpy- 
ment. Thus, the greatest loss was to the income of migrant workers as a 
result of poor weather conditions. This study suffered as well. 

Summer migrant education programs in Indiana are of short duration, 
running from H to 6 weeks, so that little could be done to alter the 
original research design when the study population failed tp appear at 
the pre-selected study sites. 

Determining a New Direction for the Study 

In several conferences with the Indiana State Supervisor for Migrant 
Education, it was decided that rather than waste the time, effort, energy. 
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and materials from the pre-testlng and training of teachers » a modified 
objective shoixld become the new project goal. This was to introduce the 
criterion-referenced approach into several cooperative migrant education 
programs in Indieuia to determine the type of problems encomitered from 
a variety of sources. Teachers involved would honestly state their 
reactions and those of their students to this approach with the main 
thought of viewing criterion-referenced reading as a means of promoting 
some degree of educational continuity in the lives of migrant children* 

Three Indiana migrant programs agreed to try the Criterion Reading 
materials with migrant children and to report the results of their trial. 
Additional workshops were held to instruct teachers ^ teacher aides » and 
administrators in the philosophy and use of the Criterion Reading ma- 
terifitls. No additional materials were purchased. A re-distribution 
of the materials from the original Indiana migrant programs provided 
a sufficient amount and variety of materials. 

The results of the teacher reports are found in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER h 
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FINDINOS 

In the last chapter the need to abandon the original resecurch 
design and to atteiQ)t to salvage the investment laade in mterials and 
manpower was related. Four attempts were made with migrant education 
programs with the main intent being to expose teachers and children to 
the criterion-referenced reading approach and to get both negative and 
positive perceptions regarding the whole procedure. 

Three of the atteinpts were successful. These were with the Indiana 
migrant education programs located in KLwood, Walton, and Converse. A 
fourth attempt in which all the Cx*iterion Reading materials and a 
consulteuit from Indiana were offered at no expense to the school district 
in exchange for six weeks of trial with at least three teachers and a 
report of their perceptions was turned down by the migrant education 
program in Donna, Texas. Nearby 300 childreu,.' had. been tested In Donna 
in the spring with the Criterion Reading materials and it was hoped 
that a short run use of the materials durinf^ the autuunn might produce 
a type of data that might lend itself to a more thorough analysis than 
was possible in Indiana. 

Perceptions from Migrant Education Teachers at Elwood 

Elwood, Indiana operates a six week summer migrant education program. 
It was in this program that 25 migrant youngsters from the selected Texas 
school districts were foxind. None of them had been tested in Texas. 
With 9 days of school left, Mr. Joe Bamett, the migrant program 
administrator* agreed to the the administration, of the Criterion Reading 
materials (outcome books). It was hoped that these migrant youngsters 
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might be grouped with others In an autumn migrant education program 
In Indiana and the original research design applied. This, later, 
proved to be of no avail as many of the migrants from this group moved 
from Indiana to other states* 

Following a half day workshop emd a week In which to utilize the 
Criterion Reading materials, the teachers related their perceptions. 
These perceptions are as follows: 

Teacher - Linda S. Baker 
Level - Pre-school 

I felt the biggest help with the tests would have been 
to have longer to give them. We were really rushed for time, 
even with the small niunber we tested. 

I was very Impressed with the test as a whole - I gave 
only level I. I would like to use it with my own class. 
However, I felt it was too difficult for the pre-schoolers. 
Even when ray aide gave it to them in Speuilsh it was too much 
for all of those who were 3 or U. The 5 year olds who would 
be in kindergarten right now were able to handle it. 

Teacher - Verna Rlnker 
Level - 1st and 2nd grade 

The Criterion Reading Research Project for Migrant education 
was a valuable experience. I was able to see where the children 
should have been working. I only regretted I did not have the 
test or any information when the children entered. 

Because our program is only one that lasts for six weeks ^ 
I felt that taking a whole week out for testing was a bit too 
much especially when some had to go into a harder test and 
others had to go back to easier tests. Perhapa I didn't under- 
stand an easier way to give the test without nuinlng into 
that problem. 

For the teacher that works with these children the majority 
of the year, I feel these tests and their results could be 
very useful as a guideline for the children's education. 

Teacher - Mrs.?aul 
Level - 2nd grade 

On the whole - I think its a good idea and could really 
solve some teaching problems in the migrant program. 

Ify major problem was finding an exact skill level to write 
down. The child and h P's, 2 N's, 3 P's. Which one do you 
stop him at? I think a total checksheet sent to the new 
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teachers would be more informative and would help her spend 
less time grouping for the right level and give her more 
teaching time. It would also be easier to set up skill group- 
ings with a total checksheet. 

Teacher - Mike Sawa 
Level - 5th and 6th grade 

Feelings 

When I was introduced to the evaluation it scared me. 
(Process book. Student book, Evaluation book, etc.) But 
after reading about it, your explanations, and actual use, it 
is reeQ.ly rather simple. I have used many of its ideas which 
I remember in ray classroom. 

Unfortunately, I evaluated only one student, so I cannot 
consider myself a very reliable source, but I do hope some 
of my ideas might be helpful. Thanks for giving me the chance 
to use it as well as the education I received about it. 
Good 

1. It was rather easy to administer. Instructions were clear. 

2. The tests did seem to progress with more difficulty in each area. 
3* It did give a pretty good estimate of where the student was at that 

point. 

h. 1 like having an evaluation on each student. 
Bad 

1. When I was testing, I had to obtain a completely different level 
because my student could not pass any tests in a certain area. 
This also means an extra evaluation booklet for 1 area. 

2. I didn't like the testp when you could miss one question and not 
pass the test. It seems that there is no consideration for the 
possibility of carelessness. 

3. It did seem like it was very time consuming. I hope there is 
some way that it can be given when testing cui entire class, in a 
manner which would take less time. (But I feel it must be 
administered individually.) 

Overall 

I think it is a very worthwhile evaluation and I hope I get a 
chfiuice to use it again. Vty primary regret is that I did not have it at 
the beginning of Migrant School. It would have really been helpful. 

One would expect that with only a period of about a week, teachers 

would express xincertainty and insecurity with an approach which they didn't 

have time to iudy further. This seems to be a coxmnon feeling among these 
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Along with this one also can note the teachers* sense of the utility 

of the criterion-referenced approach. Several expressed the wish that they 

\ 

had received the tests results (from the home state school) so that they 
might have continued each child's progress with the various reading skills. 

Several teachers felt that the initial diagnosis was time-consuming 
so that in order for a six week summer migremt program to initiate the 
testing, much instructional time woiild be lost. Implicit in this viewpoint 
is a desire for the testing to be completed in the migrant child's home 
base school. 

The test seemed to be of little use for pre-schoolers aged 3 and 
according to one teacher, but useful for 5 year olds getting ready for 
kindergarten. 

In spite of the problems encountered from short exposure and limited 
usage of the Criterion Reading materials, a positive attitude toward the 
materials and their potential is expressed overall. 

Perceptions from Migrant Education Teachers at Walton (Southeastern School 
uorporation) " ^ ' "^"^ " 

Teachers in the Southeastern School Corporation had been instructed in 
the early summer at the Kokomo workshop, but did not formally apply and 
record the Criterion Reading approach during the summer program because of 
the insufficient numbers of migrant children from the selected Texas migrant 
education programs. 

In the autumn program, Mrs. Martha Hinkle, the remedial reading teacher, 
taught and supervised other teachers and helpers in several schools which 
were serving migrant children. According to Mrs. Hinkle' s report, a total 
of iQh children were given the Criterion Reading tests and several teachers 
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used the companion mate^dals also* She reports that this was about half the 
number of migrant children compared to last yearns enrollment* 

To demonstrate the lack of population cluster* the home base towns 
as veil as the number attending the autumn migrant education program In 
the Southeastern Corporation are shown on the next page In Table 5* 

Teachers In this migrant education program used the Criterion Reading 

materials for an average of six weeks and with some students as long as 

eight weeks. Their perceptions and feelings are stated below: 

The Criterion Test was very helpful In working with the migrant 
children. It showed what areas the child needed the most help. The 
children were always eager and worked very h€urd. They didn't even 
want to go outside for recess* If we made them go out they would ask 
to come right back in and work. If they saw us in the hallway they 
wGuited to know if we were going to come and get them next» 

I worked mornings in a classroom with foxir migrant children • One 
girl in the group didn't speak any English. This was quite a barrier 
as I didn't speak Spcmish. The other girls would tell her what I 
wanted done. Although I was never able to give her the test we worked 
on the basic color words and several other words. She was able to tell 
what the words were and could use them correctly in sentences. This 
was a very rewarding experience! 

Mrs. Shirley Eads 
Galveston Elementary 

Since the Criterion Reading Test was presented to the migrants in 
the summer, we teachers were able to find a definite starting point for 
instruction at the beginning of the regular school term. It also 
contributed toward a more individualized program. * Much valuable 
teaching time was saved because the need to find a starting point for 
the migreuit students was met by reviewing the test results. Too, 
since the children were already fajnillar with the program they tended 
to be more responsive and out-going. This contributed to the readiness 
for learning experiences which they would encounter. Some who were 
reluctant to participate in the past did not show such a need for a 
lengthy warm-up-period. The very young children were also more ready 
to talk and become active participants. This created a liking for school- 
consequently we did not have quite the attendance problem as in past years 
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A LISTING OP THE HOME BASES OF l8U MIGRANT CHILDREN 
ENROLLED IN THE AUTUMN, 1973. MIGRANT 
EDUCATION PROGRAM ~ SOUTHEASTERN SCHOOL CORPORATION 





State 


Home Base 


No. of Students 


Texas 


Bryan 


9 




Edlnburg 


10 




Macentlre 


6 




Kerrvllle 


1 




Pears Gkll 


5 




Dilly 


11 




Pharr 


7 




Brownsville 


7 




Mc Allen 


2 




Lallas 


1 




Oddonnel 


1 




Raymond vi lie 


1 




Eagle Pass 


10 




Donna 


12 




Vesloco 


5 




Bay City 


2 




Sebastian 


2 




Mercedes 


8 




Mission 


7 




San Benito 


1 




Santa Rosa 


11 


Florida 


Dade City 


36 




Zolpho Springs 


2 




Wauchula 


7 




Lake ship 


5 




3eLLm 


3 




Haran J a 


2 




Poorpano Beach 


3 




V. Palm Beach 


U 


South Carolina 


Frogmore 


1 


Indiana 


Galveston 


k 


(settling out) 







TOTAL 18U 
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The progress as a whole was good. One of oy own personal 
observatlotB was that since It was such a nev program it was 
difficult to place each in a level vhere he could best perform. 

Some had been placed in an advanced level and needed 
to back up and then there were some who could have performed 
successfully in the next higher level. This of course vas 
easily corrected. They were given the opport\mity to be 
placed in their own ability level. 

Each child finished his part in the program with a sense 
of accomplishment, thus giving a feeling that he or she 
possessed a degree of worth* Isn't this part of what educa- 
tion is edl about? 

I would like very much to see thib program repeated the 
following year — perhaps with our own remedial students? 

Ellice n.\llagher 
Walton iilemsntary 



The Criterion Test definitely pin-pointed each child's 
weakness so that we were able to steurt helping them right 
away. Usually it is the 3rd or Uth week before ve can find 
their problems. 

I found that practically all of the children had trouble 
with prepositions — such as under, beside, across, etc. 
Told one little girl to siand beside tub. She said, "Whc 's 
beside?" I had often told the children to stay behind me 
on the stairs. After CR I realized that they did not under- 
stand what I had meant . 

These children seem to have great difficulty in accenting 
our words properly. I'm wondering if perhaps they should be 
left alone — pronounce the words their own way — makes 
them a much more coloxful people. 

CR covered such a v€u:*iety of things — the five senses — 
the three states of matter — the seasons of the year — many 
things. I fee] we leai*ned more about each child at this end 
of testing than we noriaally learn in the 6 or 7 weeks they 
are with us. 

Barbara Mehaffie 
Special Reading Teacher 
Washington Twp. 



In regGurds to the CR program this year I must say I 
weis very pleased with it. We were able to pin-point the 
problem more q.uickly and therefore begin helping the child 
immediately. 

Little Jesse Zuniga ceune into the room one day to be 
helped. He wa^^ looking over a list of words after he had 
learned some of his sounds and found he could soiind out and 
S8iy h words. He looked over at his sister Benjy who was being 
helped by Mrs. Eads and said, '*I can too." They were both first 
graders . 
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The children would ask mviy times If they could miss 
recess and stay in and work. If ve thought they needed to 
have recess they would ask If they could come back In after 
recess. 

When we went to their room to call the children out, 
the ones who didn't get to come woxild whlcper, "me too, 
me too?'* 

In the mornings when they got off the hus and ve were out 
to meet them the first thing they wanted to know was, " Will 
you come and get me today? " 

We always tried to take a few minutes and let the children 
tell us of some of their experiences* They love to talk ahout 
their homes, and families. 

One of the boys is going to move into a new home when he 
returns to his winter home. He described it so well that 
we had a good picture of the house. He was in the kth grade. 

I took 10 children to my home this summer for an after- 
noon. Each year I try to do this because they enjoy it so much. 
I have to do this quietly and quickly because they all beg to 
come. Time doesn't permit this. 

The work we have done with the migrant children is now 
showing in their abilities to carry on in the regular class- 
room. I'm sure this Criterion Program will help even more. 
Some of the teachers have asked not to take some of the 
migrant children out of the clabi?room any more than needed 
because they are getting along so well. 

Martha Hlnkle 
Reading Teacher 



In another communication Ifrs. Hlnkle lists what she considers to be 
some of the apparent weaknesses of the Criterion Reading materials as 
she noted them while working with migrant children. She states: 

On level 3^, the prepositional phrase "over the fence" 
is misleading. 

We feel punctuation sk Id be initiated on Level 3. 
Also, the vowels modified by an r are not a true eveduation 
of er - ar - or. It is the same with the vowel diphthongs. 

On level "Verbal Information", the child does not 
understand what the picture is trying to convey. Also on 
this level, "Inferring Mood", possibily a picture of a sheriff 
or soldier would be a better idea of bravery instead of a 
knight. The pict\xre of the grocery was misleading to the 
children. It Hiked as if the children were playing with a 
cart in the picture. The numbers on level 2 should extend 
beyond number 10 in ordinal and cordinal. The no statements 
are too hard on this level also, as well as the questions. 
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Referring back to level 3.$ there needs to be page on the months 
of the year in this level* We feel also, that the children should 
he doing cursive writing Instead of manuscript writing. 

Shoxild a lot of time be spent on level 3 In the section of 
stressed syllables and schwa sounds or maybe Ju*^t expose this to the 
child? In the "Verbal Information" section, we feel that Is Is 
too hard. There are too many words the child has never heard of. 
For example; sandpaper, rou^, pleasing, silent, fragrant. 

Having the use of the crlterlon*referenced reading materials over a 
longer time period than the Slwood migrant education program teachers 
produced many more positive perceptions. The Walton teachers were able to 
see the long range effects of this approach In terms of the In^rovements 
children made In adjustment to school, language mastery, reading Improve- 
ment, and the children's feeling of accoxopllshment • 

Several teachers noted the motivation that was derived from children 
who wanted to change the N (for not passed) on their progress chart to a 
P (passed). Children exhibit a high degree of motivation when they 
refuse recess or voluntarily shorten it in order to spend more time 
working on a specific reading skill. 

Children felt positive about the approach (and no doubt, the teachers) 
as they asked tinje and time ago to be taken out of the regular classroom 
in order to work with the special read.lng teachers. 

A desire to use the Criterion Reading materials with migrant children 
next year as well as an expression to utilize these same materials with 
non-migrant children reflects the favorable view of these teachers towards 
this reading approach. 

Perceptions from Migrant Education Teachers at Converse 

In an attempt to seek wider exposure and reaction to the use of the 
Criterion Reading approach, the autiunn migrant education program at Converse 
was contacted and they agreed to participate, following an evening of 
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Instruction In the workings of the approach » materials were distributed 
and teachers began using the Criterion Reading approach. A total of 112 
migrant children were tested for approximately 6 weeks with the materials 
with three teachers participating. Perceptions of two* of the teachers 
were collected and are included as follows: 



R£t Criterion Reading Program » Readiness Class 

I feel the Criterion Rea^^.ing Prograan could be very vseful to the 
migrant child if it were continued in each school he attends, I 
enjoyed working with the program and felt it was beneficial to the children 
and me. It gave in a step-by-step order the skills a child needed to 
master before going on to more complex tasks. The program also backed 
diagnostic work I had done earlier in the season in assessing each child's 
ability. 

I would like to have started the program at the beginning of the 
season. Iln the time we had to work with the program, I found the children 
became tired of being "tested". If we had more time, the testing could 
have been less concentrated and the children would have accepted it 
more readily. 

My aidOi Gloria Hernandez, was extremely helpful in this program. 
Since several, of the tests had to be given individually and were time 
consuming, I had Gloria do the testing leaving me free for instructional 
purposes. She could give the instructions both in English and Spanish, 
eliminating the language barrier. I found this most beneficial for the 
5 year olds since this was their first acquaintance with a school 
situation and a totally English speaking environment. 

The first section of Level I, Motor Skills, was successful. The 
children enjoyed doing the exercises in this section. This was a "fiui" 
section with a minimum amount of pressure being placed on the child, 
starting the program out on a good beginning. 

After working with the program, I would suggest the following changes 
to be considered. 

Motor Skills, Section 11-13 - Tracing Three-Demensional Shapes 
child is to trace the shapes within l/l6 of an inch. I had very few 
\dren who could do this on the first try. Many of the 5 year olds 
^r were able to accomplish this or the Process Skills Evaluation tasks 
he accompanied this assessme^it, I feel it might be better if this skill 
wer to be introduced later in the program. 

Motor Skills, Section 11-lli - Cutting Along a Line With Scissors, 
Since we were asked to draw the lines to be cut on a separate piece of paper, 
I found manilla paper was easier for the children to work with and provided 
more success than light weight onion skin. 
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Auditory-Motor, Section 13-3!5 - Word Sequence, 
The children are to repeat familiar and unfamiliar words in the order 
the teacher says them. The unfamiliGa* words suggested were extremely 
difficult for a Spanish speaking child. 

Auditory- Motor, Section 13-36 - Nonsense Word Sequence. 
Since they were nonsense words with no meaning to the children, many 
refused to even try saying the sequence. 

Although the use of onion skin enabled us to work with the limited 
supply of "books, I feel it may have "been the source of some errors. 
In many cases I was unsure in grading their responses as to where 
they had placed the X's. The colors did not show through the onion 
skin clearly, causing some confusion for the children. In tracing, 
I feel some error may have "been caused "by slipping of the onion skin. 

A printing error has "been made on Learning Evaluations: Auditory- 
Motor 13-21. The pupil's "book and teacher's manual do not match. 

I feel it would "be advantageous to do several exercises in following 
directions prior to Section II where the children work mostly in the 
"books. This would alert the teacher of wViO is having pro"blenui in 
understanding and following instructions. I also feal a section on 
the a'bility to hear rhyming words could be added to the testing in 
this program. 

I feel the continuation of this program would "be very "beneficial 
to the child. Since it is individualized, the child could progress 
at his own speed. It would also eliminate releaniing skills in each 
school he attends due to the teachers "being \msure of what has "been 
taught and what has not "been taught. 

Enclosed please find the record sheets that I kept for this 
program. If a child did not pass the outcome evaluation "but later 
passed the skill in the Learning Evaluation — a P is written over 
the N in a different color of ink. 

I woulo like to thank you for the time and consideration you have 
given us while working with this progreua. 

Sincerely , 
Treva Fagan 



Evaluation of the Criterion Reading Program 

The Cr5.terion Reading Program was the first experience I have 
ever had with such a program. I cannot praise the program, the concept, 
and the way it is set up enough. It was gi^eat for pin pointing indi- 
vidual pro"blems and grouping children for work in their pro"blem areas. 
My only wish is that it had come to me two weeks sooner. 
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I can see where this program wo\xld work nicely in a regular 
classroom situation as well as in a class of migrant children. As 
for the migrant children, if the program is set up hetween Indiana 
and their home state, it would hring continuity to their education 
as well as heing a tremendous help to their teachers. I know im my 
own classroom it was two to three weeks hefore I felt I knew 
approximately where each child was and, with chi**dren coming and going 
almost daily the prohlem was even greater. The Criterion Reading 
Program could help tremendously with this prohlem. Time is an important 
factor when working with children who are fiuLways on the move. 

Administering and grading the tests this first time though 
took a great deal of time, hut all of us felt it was time well spent. 
It benefited us "n our classroom and hopefullj* will henefit the teachers 
in Florida and Texas as well as Indiana next fall. This would con- 
sequently help each child. 

As far as a regular classroom is concerned, this could be set 
up between grades so that each year the te€U5her would have the child's 
score from the year before. After all, our grading system only puts 
an arbitrary grade down for each subject with no specific criterion 
for each subject. This program could eliminate the guesswork aa to 
where each child's weaknesses lie^ I am not of the opinion that it 
woxild be the only system of evaluating and teaching reading, but I 
feel it woiad be a great boost to any reading program. 

Like all good things, the tests did have some drawbacks. First 
of all, the artwork was very abstract. It was very difficult for the 
children to understand. This accounted for some of the errors the 
children made. Also, there were several instances where the art work 
was of such poor quality, that even I had diffic\ilty in deciding what 
they were trying to depict. For a test that was specifically designed 
for children of Mexican-American btickground, it had far too many 
items that they were not familiar vlth because of their background. 
On all the tests there was one answer for each line, then suddenly on 
one test the children were instructed half way through the test to 
begin circling two answers for each line. It was very confusing for them. 

All in all, the problems are si;ch that they can be remedied. I feel 
the program could be very successful and truly hope that work on it is 
continued. 

Kay Brash 

Both teachers in the Converse migrant education program agreed that 
the initial testing of children was time consuming, but valuable. They 
seemed to agree that had they had the scores of the criterion level of each 
child in reading at the beginning of 'ihe program, they could have maximized 
their instructional time and efforts. 
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Overall the teachers agreed that the diagnostic qucdities of this 
approach were highly beneficial to the teacher and that educational continuity 
could become a reality for migrant children if this system or one similar 
to it were employed* 

Mrs, Fagan utilized her tetacher aide to administer the tests while she 
instructed another group of children. She also noted the enjoyment which 
the children experienced in accon^lishing the Level 1 motor skills* 

Both teachers expressed some criticism of the Criterion Reading materials 
which caused them problems. Mrs. Fagan stated that many of her Spanish- 
speaking migrant children would not use nonsense words which had no relevance 
for them. She also mentioned the difficulty children experienced in 
repeating unfaoniliar words after they were pronounced by the teacher* The 
printing error for skill 13-21 makes a mis-match of the pupil^s book and the 
teacher's manual. 

A shortage of Level I and Level II outcome books forced the trial of 
onion skin overlays as a means of utilizing the pupil response book 
without consuming it. Some problem was encountered because of this approach. 

Mrs. Brash noted that because some of the artwork was poorly done in 
the Criterion Reading materials, a number of student errors were made. A 
child may have mastered a certain concept or skill, but commits an error, not 
due to his lack of knowledge, but due to poorly depicted visual representation. 

The rapid shift from one answer requirements to two answers within the 
same test was also cited as a problem area. 

Definite problems were encountered by both teachers in relating Anglo 
concepts, vocabulary^ idioms, aad expressions to children of Spanish- 
speaking backgrounds. These woull appeal' to indicate the level of acciilturation 
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among their student population. This should be viewed as a revelation, rather 
than a problem. The diagnostic nature of the criterion-referenced reading 
approach identifies the individual mastery level of specific skills and 
concepts for each child, indicating for the teacher a clear direction to 
be followed in order to avoid meaningless teaching. Specific reading and 
language skills as well as conceptual knowledge to be mastered are identified 
so that relevancy takes on a new meaning. 
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CHAPTER 5 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS - 

Summary 

In order to test the effectiveness of the use of crtterion-referenced 
reading tests as a means for establishing educational continuity for children 
of migrant agricultural workers utilizing a pattern of Ir^berstate cooperation 
between a hoire base state, Texas, and a receiving sta-te^^Inaiana, a research 
pleux was designed* 

Unable to use computerized records of migrant chilc'Ten at the national 
data bank for migrant student records, and unsuccessfully obtaining the 
needed data from the two migrant record termin€j.s in Inr ana, a population 
for the study was established through information fumip>^ed by four Indiana 

migrant education programs Kokomo, Walton, Lebanon, und Huntington* 

A frequency count revealed the largest concentration of "migrant children from 
the Indiana programs to be the Texas home base cities of Brownsville, Mission, 
Mercedes, Crystal City, and Donna. 

Thirty-two pupil types were generated by controling the variables of 
sex, English language competency, school attendeuice, and I*Q« range These 
were evolved for piirposes of analysis* * 

Selecting the Criterion Heading materials as the ^^Titerion-^referenced 
reading test to be utilized, a r€uidom saiig)ling of migrt^nt children was pre- 
tested in Texas, in the spring of 1973# 

A post testing in the autumn of the same child^'^n who were taught during 
the summer with the Criterion Reading materials and bhose who were not, was 
the approach selected for determining the impact of '-".he use of the criterion- 
referenced reading emphasis on migrant children. » 
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Excellent cooperation and enthusiasm were evident from the selected 
Texas migrant education programs as veil as from those selected migrant 
education programs In Indiana* 

Near the end of the summer , It became evident that the Texas migrant 
students Identified and pre-tested for purposes of this study did not appear 
In sufficiently large concentrations In any Indiana migrant program to 
complete the study. The combined factors of an unusually rainy spring and 
cool summer teijperatures conspired to produce a late maturing tomato crop 
which greatly reduced the total number of migrant workers In Indlauia^ 

In an effort to utilize the Criterion Reading materials which had 
been purchased and to pilot test the use of these materials In a short term 
migrant education progreua, three trial sites in Indiana were atten^ted at 
Elwood, Walton, and Converse. One attempt in the autumn of 1973 f of seeking 
the cooperation of the Donna (Texas) migrant education program to utilize 
the almost UOO pre-test results of migrant children was not successful. 

Perceptions of the Indiana teachers, for the most part, irere highly 
positive with some definite criticisms of the test construction Itself as 
well as the time factor Involved in initiating the reading criterion scores 
in a short term program. 

The teachers Involved in the trial of the criterion referenced reading 
approach expressed a belief that such a system could foster the educational 
continuity which appears to be one of the seemingly unsurmoiuitable problems 
in migrant education and has been for q.uite some time. Utilization of 
criterion-referenced test could produce a new dimension of memxing to inter- 
state cooperation in the education of migrants. 

Most of the teachers involved in the study felt that jrlterl on- 
referenced reading tests should be conolnued in the Indiana migranv education 
programs . 
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Conclusions 

The following conclusions appear to be appropriate from the data 
gathered for this Study: 

1. Criterion-referenced reading tests provide a sound "basis for 
diagnosis of reading skill development, identifying those which 
students have mastered as well as those to "be learned next. 

2. Criterion-referenced reading tests can provide educational 
'continuity in the area of reading for migrant children. 

3. Initiation of criterion-referenced reading tests are time- 
consuming and difficult to establish ir a short term (U-6 wks.) 
sunmer or fall program. It is suggests ' that the home base state 
(such as Texas) should administer the initial test, forward the 
scores throxigh the migrant record transfer system, with the 
receiving state (such as Indiana) continue building reading skills 
and updating the migrant child's record when he leaves the 
program. 

U. Some portions of the Criterion Reading materials ore unclear to 
the students because of poor visual representations utilized to 
portray an idea or a concept. 

5. Exercises in the Criterion Reading materials which require 
children to repeat nonsense words, appear to be of little value 
to migrant Spanish-speaking childrer who are extremely reluctant 
to engage in such activity. 

6. It would appear that some of the concepts in the English language 
presented in Criterion Reading eure so strongly rooted in the Anglo 
culture that these ideas are either missing or poorly developed 

in migrant children who major language and cultural orientation 
are other than English. 

7. Since the readr.ng and language skill development s^i' migrant 
children appeoi-s to be uneven, the taxoncmical order of the 
Criterion Reading materials lacks the meaning that it likely has 
for children from stable rather than transient populations. 

8. Teacher aides should be carefully trained in order to make the 
most of the Criterion Reading approach. 



Recommendations 

A study of this type underscores the unpredictable pt\tterns of migrant 



laborers because of their dependence upon the weather and its effects upon 
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the crops harvested "by the inigrants* It also highlights the resxxlting 
problems upon a receiving state such as Indiana ^ in terms of its efforts to 
improve its approach in the education of children of migrant agricultural 
laborers. 

From the study that was made and the type of problems experienced^ the 

following suggestions are forwarded: 

1. The national data center for the migrant record transfer system 
should program their computers so that a frequency pattern by hometown 
of migrant children entered in migrant education programs within a state 
meiy be made. The frequency count should be cross -tabulated with existing 
programs within that same state. If such data were available over a 
period of several years, typical patterns of movement could be plotted 
and a more meeuiingful effort could be made in providing a relevant education 
program in both the home base state educational program and the receiving 
state program. 

2k Since the initiation of the criterion-^referenced reading tests 
are time-consuming, and exe not easily done in short term summer programs ^ 
they should be initiated in the homebase state and forwarded via the 
migrant record transfer system, in order to maximize instructional time 
in the educational programs of receiving states. With so much more time 
to ade'iuately study and analyze migrant students ^ this seems only logical 
to expect such a task from the home base state* 

3. To make educational continuity a meaningful concept in migrant 
education , receiving states should continue the reading skill development 
of migrant children from where they receive them, update the level of 
progress made, ajid send this information on by way of tne migrant record 
transfer system* 

U. The ideas contained in the preceding statements should be included 
in the next iiational migrant education conference. If each home base 
state for migrants adopted a system of criterion-referenced reading, 
treuasferred the reading skills developed to the receiving states^ a.^d if 
the receiving states continued to advance the reading skills of the 
migrant child, then educational continuity could become a reality in the 
one important curricular area, reading. This same procedure could be 
applied to mathematics as there are criterion-referenced materials developed 
in this area suitable for use* 

5. Until such time as the home base states through voluntary or 
mandated action , begin to use criterion-referenced tests in reading as a 
means of promoting educational continuity for the migrant child, receiving 
states as Indiana, should begin to utilize such material in their own 
migrant education programs. The criterion-referenced reading and oral 
language materials which are presently being developed in Texas for use 
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in migrant education progrnms will differ some from the Criterion Reading 
materials employed in this study* The concept of the hierarchy of 
reading and language skills will remain the same^ as will many of the major 
skills included in the Criterion Reading materials. 

Personnel in migrant education programs in receiving states who have 
used criterion-referenced materials will have a ^background of readiness 
which will greatly facilitate the change-over to the criterion-referenced 
materials selected for use by the home base state. 

The problems of the migi'ant child who moves with the crops are many. 
Use of criterion-referenced tests in reading and lauiguage are by no 
means a panacea, but a giant step in the direction of educational contintxity. 

Lack of educational continuity has been viewed as a problem of great 
ixoportance for many years. The means to achieve such a goal have not 
been available to educators in past years. Educational continuity is 
possible through the use of criterion-referenced materials now, and coupled 
with the rapid transmittal of student data throxxgh the migrant record 
transfer system, a new day co\xld be dawning in migrant education. 
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APPENDIX A 

"CRITERION-REFERENCED TESTS 

A NEW PROMISE FOR OLD PROBLEMS IN MIGRANT EDUCATION" 
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Criterion-referenced Tests— 
A New Promise for Old Problems in Migrant ilducation 

Dr. Frank J. Sciara, Director 

Institute for Teachers of the 

Disadvantaged 

Ball State University 

For teachers who work with migrant students, many of the challenges 
and problems found in any classroom ore multiplied and intensified "because 
of several facxors. One of the greatest factors of all is the short period 
of time which teachers of migrant pupils have to become acquainted with 
the student and to program the level of instruction suited to his present 
Icivol of accomplishment. 

One effort of recent development has beon the initiation of newer 
and faster methods of retrieval of migrant student records, utilizing a 
national data bank and retrieval by means of the teletype. A vast improve- 
ment over pact methods of receiving migrant student records by mail, it 
st5.ll fails to provide tca.chers with explicit information as to which 
specific skills a student possesses. 

Too often, many skills in such areas as reading and mathematics are 
re-taught to students who have already mastered those skills because the 
teacher has inadequate knowledge of tho mastery level of students. 

To teach migrant children skills they already possess is both a 
source of frustration and a waste of time. And remember, one of the greatest 
deficits in migrant education is insufficient instructional time in the 
classrooui Migrant students spend loss hours in a classroom during the 
year than any other disadvantaged group. 

Published as ERIC Microfiche Ed 057-98U. 
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greatest deficits in migrant education is insufficient instructional time 
in the classrooml Migrant students spend less hours in a classroom 
during the yecur than any other disadvantaged group • 

The chfiLLlenge then, is to maximize the available time the teacher 
has to work with the migrant student moving him from the level of 
coxnpebence at which he arrives to a higher one by the time he leaves. 
This is more than a challenge— dt 's a necessity, if migrant youngsters 
are to break the chains of ignorance and poverty, which bind them to a 
future not unlike that of their parents because the schools failed to 
educate them. 

A recent development in education which has great promise for over- 
coming problems of lack of knowledge of student mastery and the shortage 
of time is the use of criterion-referenced tests. Criterion-referenced 
tests in reading and mathematics should be used in migrant education 
programs . 

For years we have used norm-referenced tests which gave us grade 
equivalent scores, percentile scores, or stanine scores, reflecting 
where a student stood in relationship to others — his peer group, a 
referenced group, or some sampled standardization group. While these 
tests are useful, they fail to give the teacher the degree of mastery 
of certain skills in reading or arithmetic in an absolute sense. 
Normative-referenced test scores fail miserably as a tool to aid the 
teacher in the educational placement of a migrant student who have 
traveled much, moved often, and as a result has uneven development in 
the basic skills area. 

You're probably wondering by now "Just what is a criterion-refer- 
enced test?" Simply stated, a criterion-referenced test is one which 
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contains a con^^rehenaive inventory of skills in a particular* domain or 
subject matter area, arranged in a hierarchy or taxonomical order which 
allows a student to demonstrate his mastery of tl)^ skills he has learned* 
A criterion-reference test, of course, should be relevant to classroom 
instruction. I should include the types of skills commonly taught in 
text materials and in classrooms. For example, in the area of reading^ 
specifically in reading readiness, skills such as matching shapes, tracing 
letters, \mderstanding certain concepts as up, below, above, etc. are 
quite common to fivlmost any based, reader series or kit form type of readers. 
These are examples of beginning reading skills which students must 
master in order to go on to more difficult reading tasks such as those 
needed for critical reading. Reading skills, as restating the sequence 
of events, identifying words which create mood, and analyzing devices 
of persuasion, all represent some of the highest levels of mastery in 
this discipline. 

Dr. Marie Hackett has identified over U50 skills necessary for 
con5)etence in reading and Ismguage for students from kindergarten to 
sixth grade. Glenn Roudabush and Donald Green have identified approx- 
imately UOO skills which cover 90 to 95 percent of themathematics 
curriculum commonly taught in grades h through 8. 

To my knowledge, six major publishers of testing materials are 
now in the process of developing criterion-referenced tests in reading 
and arithmetic. These tests should be available by late spring or 
early summer of this year* 

Because the use of criterion-referenced tests enables the teacher 
to conduct a diagnostic evaluation of a student's meustery in areas as 
reading and arithmetic with greater precision than ever, a new day could 
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be dawning in migrant education. The skills are arranged in hierarchy 
from simplest to most difficult so that assessments of performance skills 
can be done in a manner which identifies both pupil strengths and weaknesses. 

With the use of criterion-referenced tests migrant students cetn be 
placed on a level of instruction by the teacher making the most of the 
instructionfiQ. time she has to educate these youngsters. A system for 
transferring knowledge of the skill level in reading or mathematics of 
migrant students to the next school of attendance coiild eliminate time 
which is not now put to the best use and result in greater and more 
rapid accumxxlation of needed basic skills* The teacher woxxld net have to 
reappraise and reassess mastery of skills in reading or mathematics. 
She could continue on, deviloping the next skill level as identified 
in the hierarchy of skills. 

Both teachers and administrators in migrant education programs 
should be looking forward to the availability of criterion-referenced 
tests. Their potential for increasing the educational level of the 
migrant youngster should not be overlooked. For too long migrant 
yoiingsters have been denied the kind of education which allows them a 
greater and deserving share in the prosperity of America. It is our 
opportunity and responsibility to educate these students. Let's make 
the most of it I 
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APPENDIX C 
NEWS REPORTS OF CROP CONDITIONS 
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